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leader. These sins against political tact went far to prepare the
way for Disraeli's return to power in 1874, when alas! Mary
Anne no longer able to rejoice in his glory, would be sleeping
quietly beside Mrs. Brydges Willyams in the vault in Hughenden
churchyard where, eventually, Disraeli was to join them.

Lothair did a great deal to popularise Mary Anne and Disraeli
with the masses, for no ex-Prime Minister of England had ever
before written a best-selling novel, and when perfomes and race-
horses were named after characters in Lothair the fame of the
book spread to the humblest quarters. Betting is a democratic
vice, and when Baron Meyer de Rothschild's "Corisande,"
christened after a lovely lady in Lothair> won the Cesarewitch,
many an obscure punter must have blessed Disraeli's name which
lured the punter in question to put his modest shilling on
"Corisande" because of her association with the great man.

The aristocrats of the Conservative Party, on the other hand,
began to doubt the wisdom of being led by a Jewish writer of
fiction. It was all very well in the days of Lord Derby, now dead.
Lord Derby had lent decency to the Party while Disraeli contri-
buted merely his loathsome brains, some essentially vile cunning
which one found in lawyers, bankers, and common people of
that kind, to which no nobleman, or gentleman, would wish to
lay claim. To have the Party led by such a person as Disraeli,
especially after the defeat of his ministry, seemed more than
noble Conservatives could bear. After all, a lord was a lord, you
went for breed in dogs, horses, and men, and Derby's son had
succeeded him. Far better to pin the faith of the Conservative
Party to the new Lord Derby, and depend on the axiom that
blood will tell.

Unfortunately for them and fortunately for the Party, noble
Conservatives had no ideas. Their feudal minds harked back
exclusively to the days when a lord was a lord and a labourer
merely a serf. They could not envisage a situation when a
labourer was the peer of a lord in the sight of the ballot box.
Truly it is an odd situation, for on form the lord, from, birth and
training, might be the better man and entitled consequently to
two votes, but unfortunately the second generation of a dis-
tinguished family is apt to be negligible. In any case, Disraeli's
and Derby's Reform Bill had let the masses into the political
orchard, and nothing in future, could ever keep them out. It
was useless for noble lords to rave* The day of noble lords was
passing, and Disraeli knew it.

The keynote of the early and middle nineteenth century is the